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IN SEARCH OF EXCELLENT 
SERVICE—IT"S SCARCE 


Recently, on an all 
night flight to Denver, 
my plane stopped in 
Salt Lake City. We 
were on the ground 
for only about nine 
minutes before the Salt Lake City passengers 
began getting on board. The head stewardess 
doubtless thought all passengers were out of 
earshot, for as the new people began to 
come down the ramp, she turned to her 
associate and said, “Here come the animals.’ 

In the retailing business, you often hear: 
“The stores look good until the idiots 
(customers) come in and mess ‘em up in the 
morning.” The health care version, and I’m 
afraid I’ve heard it on an occasion or two, is 
parallel: ‘“What a great place this would be if 
it weren't for the patients.’ 

The setting now shifts to a classroom at 
the Stanford Business School. A team is 
discussing Disney’s obsessive commitment to 
Cleanliness and customer friendliness. “‘I've 
honestly never seen a scrap of trash in 
either park;’ a normally skeptical 28-year-old 
MBA candidate recalls. She polls the 
50-person class. All agree. The team members 
attribute the parks’ success to good location 
and a couple of smart real estate deals. The 
debate heats up. Many join in. One student 
Says, ‘Anybody can provide a clean park. 
The answer is the real estate, the access to 
capital, pure and simple.’ 

We switch to McDonald’s: Cleanliness? 





Peters is a writer and a consultant. His 
books include /n Search of Excellence and 
A Passion for Excellence. 


by Thomas J. Peters 


The best-run companies know that common courtesy to 
customers can mean the difference between success and 
failure. Too many of the rest treat customers with thinly 


disguised contempt. 


Uniformly high standards of service? A smile? 
What makes McDonald’s different, I ask. 
“Nothing’’ comes the answer. ‘Anybody can 
do that.’ I am incredulous. I stammer,’ 
Anybody can, but only McDonald’s does.” 


Contempt for customers 

IBM’s Francis G. (Buck) Rodgers, corporate 
vice president for marketing, correctly, 
unfortunately, observes a similar attitude in 
business at large. “‘It’s a shame,’ says 
Rodgers, ‘“but whenever you get good 
service, it’s an exception and you're excited 
about it. It ought to be the other 
way around.” 

I agree. What a contrast the world of 
Disney and McDonald’s are to the vignettes 
about the airline, the retailers and the 
hospital. In those we saw contempt for the 
customers from the people most closely 
responsible for true delivery of service to the 
customer, the patient, or in the case of Walt 
Disney World, the “‘Guest;’ which Disney 
people always spell with a capital ‘‘G.” 

Many companies today commit what I call 
the sin of “technical hubris’’—a belief that 
technological superiority is the only thing 
that really counts. I've come to call such an 


attitude T.D.C. or 
thinly disguised 
contempt for the 
customer. It’s the 
biggest barrier to 
superior performance 
in hospitals, schools, department stores and 
manufacturing companies that exists in 
America today. I have a favorite airline that I 
fly with whenever I can. A substantial 
reason, I had to admit recently to a bunch 
of corporate vice presidents, is that when 
you arrive at an airport for a connection, 
late in the day, dragging, there’s a living, 
breathing body from the airline who smiles 
and points with a living, real-life finger, 
“Hope you had a nice flight. San Francisco 
is Gate 26, two down on the left.’ I believe 
him whereas I inherently distrust the 
computer display. I am ashamed of such 


reasons. But I think they are critical. 


The Windex man 

Shelby Carter, formerly in charge of 
Xerox’s sales force, tells this story: 

“T'll give you a fine example of how a 
very small, seemingly insignificant thing 
influenced me as a customer. When our 
family—six children and two dogs—had just 
moved into our new home, the television set 
didn’t work. I got out the Yellow Pages and 
calied for a repairman, and he came right 
out. Well, after he repaired the set, he asked 
me to come over and look at it. I stepped 
over the kids, our German shepherd, the 
books, and instead of handing me a bill, as I 
expected, he took out a bottle of Windex 
spray and cleaned the glass. That impressed 
me because he showed me how proud he 





was of his work and the product he 
serviced. From that day on, whenever we 
needed our TV fixed, I've said to my wife, 
‘Honey, call the Windex guy’ He's got pride 
in his work, and I respect him for that. This 
attitude of pride in your product gives the 
customer a sense of continuity and stability.’ 
I've got a Windex story or two myself. I 
recently stopped by a local liquor store on a 
Friday to buy a case of wine. At the counter, 
I handed the clerk my American Express 
card. It took about three or four minutes for 
him to get through on the credit approval 
check. He finally did, handed me the card 
back and then picked up a five-cent mint 
from a jar and tossed it in the bag with an 
accompanying “Thanks for the patience with 
the phone call.’ I remember. I shop with 
more determination than ever, at my “nickel 
candy man store’’ The encounter could be 
subjected to intricate analysis because several 
things of note were going on. First, it wasn’t 
his fault that the American Express lines 
were busy, but he took it on as his problem. 
He said, ‘‘Sorry for the wait.’ Second, I 
won't drive 20 miles out of my way to buy 
a $10 bottle of wine at this store, but at the 
margin, I will go out of my way a little and 
pay a little more for that courtesy. Good 
service is a game of inches, or 
millimeters. No one act, but 
a thousand things, a 
thousand thousand 
things, each 
done a 
tiny 


bit better, do add up to distinction...and 
customer loyalty. 

A CitiBanker tells of a 15-minute effort to 
get a crisp new $100 bill for an unknown 
customer who walked in off the street and 
wanted to present it as an award that 
afternoon. My CitiBank friend made two 
phone calls, got the bill and put it in a little 
box with a “Thanks for thinking of us” 
note on his card. The visitor with the odd 
request soon opened an account, and in nine 
months his law firm had $250,000 on 
deposit at CitiBank. Again, you can’t expect 
such things to happen very often. That’s not 
my point. But, at the margin, you increase 
the odds just a little bit with each such act. 

A computer executive tells a tale of 
another service superstar—Caterpillar Tractor. 
He's a hobbyist farmer. Among other things, 
he has a 1935 tractor on the farm. It broke 
down a few months ago, and he 
called Cat to ask them what 


within about 24 hours, had unearthed the 
drawings for the 1935 part, machined it for 
him at cost and sent it to him within less 
than 10 days. He's a believer! 


The little things 

It all adds up to a thousand things done a 
little bit better. 

I got on a plane the other day. It was on 
the second leg of a three-leg trip. It was in 
San Francisco. A lot of people got off, and a 
lot of new people got on. The plane was 
dirty—there were cracker crumbs all over 
my first-class seat. | know the airline is safe 
and very convenient on some routes. But I'll 
knowingly go at least a little out of my way 
not to fly it again. A chairman of a leading 
airline commented on the importance of 
getting the details of service right: “Look, if 
passengers notice coffee stains on the flip- 
down tray when they get onto the plane, 
they automatically think that means we 
don’t do our engine maintenance right.” 

And a colleague tells of something bigger. 
A “marginal” factor in the loss of a big 
aircraft engine sale: the chairman of the 
purchasing organization and his wife had a 
rotten set of experiences with the company’s 
washers and dryers. The chairman is 
purported to have said, ‘If you can’t do 
better than that with washers, why should I 
expect more from your aircraft engines?”’ 

As former American Bell (AIS) president 
service in his own terms.” The customer 
alone pays the freight (or doesn’t) for 


McDonald's, IBM and a handful of others 
understand the “‘coffee stain principle’’ They 
and they alone pay obsessive attention to 
keeping the coffee stains off the trays, to 
making the check-in/check-out experiences 
memorable and positive—that is, they won't 
allow a situation to arise where the customer 
or would-be customer will have an 
opportunity to ever make an association such 
as the one between coffee stains and engine 
maintenance, check-in and quality or care. > 
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It's a pure and simple “‘head-em-off-at-the- 
pass’’ strategy. Never allow that customer to 
lose faith, to seed some doubt. 


The personal touch 

In the midst of storms that knocked out 
service, Pacific Gas & Electric used to provide 
a taped message that described what was 
going on in the system. It was changed very 
regularly and was quite up-to-date. 
Complaints of impersonalness were regular. 
Then they changed the routine. A living 
human being started answering the phone. In 
reality, the living human being was not as 





‘The unassailable competitive 
advantage boils down to 
service, quality and courtesy.’ 








up-to-date as the prior, regularly adjusted 
taped message. But PG&E got rave notices. It 
makes one human being happy to hear a 
live voice from another human being. 

IBM customers seldom tell you about how 
great the IBM machines are. They often tell 
you about the failures! But wait: They tell 
you how IBM fixed the failures. Talk to a 
data processing vice president at Lanier. The 
IBM experience that he recounts every time i 
see him is of the time that IBM moved 
heaven and earth to get a machine up in no 
time flat. Another fellow at an American 
Electronics Association meeting, where I’ve 
told some IBM stories, comes rushing up 
afterwards to tell me about a Wall Street 
Journal article he saw recently. The focus 
was on a bank’s system that went down in 
Minnesota. Somehow IBM was able to find a 
replacement system somewhere, install it and 
get it running in less than 24 hours. 

I talked to an executive who spent more 
than a dozen years at IBM. He regales me 
with story after story. The subject matter? A 
time, for instance, when a Union Carbide 
machine crashed. IBM founder Thomas 
Watson was going to call on the president of 
Union Carbide at 8 a.m. on a Monday 
morning to report on it. The man 
remembers getting on a bus with 22 
colleagues at midnight to head for the 
trouble spot, deep in the West Virginia hills. 
They drove for three hours in blinding rain, 
snaking through the mountains, in order to 
arrive at the Union Carbide site in time to 
get the machine up before Watson made his 
call. And, of course, a typical IBM touch, 
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when they arrived at 4 a.m., Watson's 
executive assistant was miraculously waiting 
there to greet them. Where did he come 
from? How did he get there? Heaven only 
knows. But he did. It’s the IBM way. 

A banker in Columbus, chairman of a 
very progressive bank, underscored the point: 
“Tm almost ashamed to say that I signed up 
for IBM again. Another company offered me 
a much better deal, both in terms of price 
and technical performance. But I’ve got a lot 
on my platter, and I don’t want to lie awake 
at 3 a.m. wondering whether or not Mrs. 
Jones’ trust account somehow got lost in 
new operating system software. IBM, plain 
and simple, makes me feel comfortable.’ 

Typical—or atypical by world 
standards—is Frito-Lay. It’s a $2.5 billion 
potato chip and pretzel company with an 80 
percent market share in three-quarters of the 
United States and margins that are the envy 
of the commodity industry. Frito’s magic is 
audacious service, pure and simple. They 
promise mom and pop gas stations and the 
flagship Safeway alike a 99.5 percent chance 
of a daily sales call. And the daily sales call 
is indeed the kind that leads the customer to 
“perceive service in his own terms.” 

The Frito man sets up displays, helps with 
most anything, becomes a pseudo-staff 
member of the establishment he’s servicing. 
(At IBM they call this ‘‘acting as if you're on 
the customer’s payroll’’) And boy, has 
it worked. 


Cost vs. value 

A recent study sponsored by the American 
Business Conference, the group that 
represents the “midsize growth companies’’ 
(companies between $25 million and $1 
billion in sales, with high compound growth 
rates each year over a five-year period—the 
companies that create American's jobs!), 


focused on management characteristics in the 
top 45 of these companies—a group not 
dominated, as might have been expected, by 
technology businesses, but repres>nted as 
well by A.P. Cross (the pen people), Lenox 
(the china makers) and Dunkin’ Donuts, 
among others. The principal conclusion: 
“Winners almost always compete by 
delivering a product that supplies superior 
value to the customers, rather than one 
Wiiich costs less. Most business strategists 
believe that the winners are those who 
capture commanding market shares through 
lower cost (and price). The winner midsize 
companies compete on the value of their 
products and services and enjoy 

premium prices.’ 

Cost control is essential, to be sure. But 
only the foolish will rush so hard to “go 
lean and mean’’ that they compromise 
quality of service. The consumer, regardless 
of the government or insuring intermediary, 
will opt, over the long haul, for superior 
service. As David Ogilvy, the advertising 
genius, reminds us none too gently in his 
latest book, Ogilvy on Advertising, ‘‘The 
consumer is not an idiot. She’s your wife’ 
(Or husband, son, daughter, mother, aunt.) 

McDonald’s, Disney, Frito, Marriott, 
Caterpillar, IBM. What they really have in 
common is attention to detail. J. Willard 
Marriott, Sr., until he was in his 80’s, 
personally read all the complaint cards 
coming through the multibillion dollar 
Marriott system. Every observer of Disney 
goes away stunned by the investment they 
make and the energy they put into park 
cleanliness. McDonald’s misses no 





opportunity to work on the details of 
“Quality, Service, Cleanliness and Value.’ 


There is no magic. There are no panaceas. 


As Buck Rodgers of IBM says, ‘‘Above all, we 
want a reputation for doing the little 
things well.” 


Keeping in touch 

If you don’t have superior service, how 
do you get it? A partial solution for many 
companies is simple—executives need to be 
in touch with their customers. By that I 
mean to get in touch with live data, live 
customers, the real problems that real 
people have. 

How do you keep in touch in a tangible 
way? Proctor & Gamble found a way. They 
were the first major company to include an 
800 number on all their packaged goods 
(brand managers had previously gotten all 
unsolicited complaints). The first year’s 
response was 250,000 customer replies. More 
significant, they took about 5,000, 
unadulterated and unedited, not summarized 
by the market research department, and 
bundled them off to the board of directors. 
The board analyzed them in a three-meeting 
sequence. And I've since learned of a group 
executive who habitually listens in on the 
800. line a couple of hours a week. That's 
live data, real data. 

A senior officer in an apparel company 
makes the point: ““We've got tons 
of data;’ he noted, 


“but every other weekend I spend a full day 
in a store selling our product and others’. 
The data is important, to put it mildly, but a 
large share of my learning comes from 
keeping in live contact with real customers.” 

Of course, sophisticated market data are 
absolutely crucial. Yet | remember hearing 
from an insider: “‘The Edsel was the most 
market researched car in histery.’ It’s just 
that abstractions shouldn't count 100 percent. 
We don’t really ‘‘feel’’ problems, especially 
quality and service problems, unless we 
somehow deal with the average customer in 
an average setting—and hear it in his 
words, with his emotions, at the end of a 
long day for him. Above all, it’s not learning 
that comes from the “‘state visit;’ the officer 
with his retinue of bag carriers calling on a 
carefully prescreened “‘happy customer.’ The 
“in touch’’ process can and must 
become ‘‘routine’’ 

Managers who do get out with customers 
are unlikely to espouse the great industrial 


fallacy: ‘This is a product that sells itself.’ 
Such managers may gain a new respect for 
receptionists and clerks—the frontline people 
who deal with customers daily—they may 
even devote more energy and resources to 
training those people to do their jobs well 
and courteously. None of this is “‘soft 
stuff’—it’s the hard stuff, the perception of 
quality and service, that makes the IBM's and 
McDonald’s of the world what they are. 


Service with a smile 

The unassailable competitive advantage is 
boiled down to service, quality and courtesy. 
Service with a smile Of course, everyone 
should provide it. Why else be in business? 
Dina Nemeroff of Citicorp did a major study 
of superbly performing service companies. 
The attitude that is required, she noted, was 
best expressed by one employee in her 
interview who said, ‘‘Each one of us is the 
company.’ Good employee relations is good 
customer relations. 

Good service is hard work. It’s an 
agonizing game of inches, of millimeters. It 
is a thousand things done a little better. No 
one of them is going to make a difference. 
The thousand taken together, over time, do 
indeed add up to an unassailable advantage 
that no amount of bricks, mortar and 
robotics will be able to dent. 

Excerpted from an article in Florida Trend magazine 











What makes 


Is Tom Peters right? Has good service 
magazine, ‘Personal Service has become a maddeningly rare commodity in the 


lace.” What about the Postal Service? Is 


American marketp 


gone 


poo service! 


to pot in America? According to Time 





good service rare there, too? 


It certainly has many of the problems that Peters points out in his article, but it also 
has thousands of employees who go out cf their way to help customers. 


hat makes good service and how does 

a company get it? 
w Window clerk Elaine Nissen of Dallas says 
it’s caring about people and their problems. 
w For postmaster Chuck Allen of Farmville, 
VA, it’s “going the extra mile for 
a customer.’ 
@ Letter carrier Charley Tucker of Salinas, 
CA, says it’s trying your best every time and 
remembering that what you do is important 
to people. 
w Postmaster General Preston R. Tisch says 
it’s making every contact with every 
customer a pleasant and professional 
encounter. 

Good service is all these—and more. It 
might even mean giving the customer the 
shirt off your back—or the shoes off 
your feet. 

Sheraton Corporation knows it’s the extras 
that make the difference between service 
that’s just okay and service that’s 
outstanding. A guest in one of its hotels 
realized at the last minute that he had 
forgotten to pack his shoes and was facing 
an important business meeting in a pair of 
white sneakers. He explained his problem to 
the manager of the hotel, who promptly 
took off his own shoes and gave them to 
the distraught customer. Now giving up one’s 
shoes might be asking too much of most 
employees, but you can bet that customer 
will be staying at Sheraton hotels for a long 
time to come. 


Keep smiling 

A customer of Elaine Nissen, window 
Clerk at the White Rock Station in Dallas, 
will wait longer in line just so he 
can have her wait on him. Why? 
Because she once went out of 
her way to help him. 

Helping others is what makes 
Nissen a special window clerk, 
and it’s one of the reasons 
she was nominated for a 
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“Spirit of Texas’’ award by her customers. In 
her nomination, she was described as having 
“a constantly radiant smile, a cheerful nature 
and a helpful attitude, which make trips to 
the post office a pleasure.’ 

Nissen’s definition of good service is 
caring about your customers and being 
willing to go out of your way to help them. 
“I care about doing a good job,’ she says. 
“If I can’t help a customer, I find someone 
who can.” A window clerk since 1973 and a 
postal ‘employee since 1967, Nissen couldn't 
think of a better job than working the 
window. “‘I like people and this office is just 
like a hometown office. People stop in just to 
say hi even if they don’t want anything.” 

How does she deal with the people who 
aren't so friendly? She just keeps on smiling. 
“Sometimes people get to your window who 
are already angry. I just smile and try to 
joke them out of their mood. If they have 
real problems, like their mail not being 
delivered, I try to help them. If they’re just 
cranks, I try to be patient and 
listen to them;’ she says. 


“| sometimes think it’s human nature to 
focus on the bad. Customers can get good 
service for years, and then one thing goes 
wrong and that’s what they remember. 
Unfortunately, sometimes the problems are 
our own fault—the people really have gotten 
bad service.’ 

Personal satisfaction is very important to 
Nissen. ‘‘I like to be liked. It makes me feel 
good when my customers wait in line to see 
me. My day goes a lot better when I’m nice. 
People get back what they give.” 

Nissen says sometimes the other clerks 
tease her about being so gung-ho. 

“They tease me about being too cheery and 
too ‘postal’ But the Postal Service is 
important to me,’ she says. ‘“‘And I knew it’s 
important to my customers, too.” 


The extra mile 
When Postmaster Chuck Allen found 
a high school class ring in the cancelling 
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machine at the Farmville, VA, Post Office, 
he went out of his way to reunite the ring 
with its owner. 

The ring was engraved with the words, 
Gillam High, 1986, Lisa. “When I first saw 
it, | thought it belonged to someone local,’ 
says Allen. ‘So I called all the colleges in 
the area and asked them to put up a notice 
about the ring.” 

However, no one replied to any of the 
notices, so Allen decided to contact the 
county school system in an effort to find out 
where Gillam High was. From there he was 
referred to the state-wide computer system in 
Richmond where he found out that there 
was no Gillam High School ir. Virginia. Allen 
next went to the national computer system 
in Herndon, VA. Through this computer, he 
tracked down the only Gillam High school in 
the country in Gillam, Arkansas. 

When he called the school, he discovered 
that it had consolidated with another school 
and was no longer called Gillam. The 
secretary said that she would try to track 
down a girl named Lisa who had been part 
of the 1986 graduating class. 

Finally, Allen received a call from a man 
in Farmington, NM, who said that the ring 
was his daughter’s. When Allen asked the 
man how it ended up in Farmville, he said 


that his daughter had been dating a boy who 
left for college on the East Coast. He said he 
figured the boy had been mailing the ring 
back to the girl because they had recently 
broken up. 


The girl had no idea the boy was mailing 
back the ring, and the boy had no idea that 
she hadn’t gotten it. “‘If I had not tracked 
the girl down,” says Allen, “‘the ring would 
never have gotten back to the girl. It would 
have eventually been auctioned off. 

“If people don’t think the Postal Service 
goes the last mile for customers, this should 


A winner 

Everybody loves Charley Tucker. The 
children on his route wait for him, and 
adults appreciate his attitude and outstanding 
service. Even the dogs on his route “‘like me 
fine,’ he says. 

Tucker was recently named as one of five 
“Super Servers’’ chosen by the Salinas 
Californian, a newspaper in Salinas, CA, 
where he is a letter carrier at the Alisal 
Station. Tucker was nominated by the people 
on his route. 

Tucker thinks that it’s the little things that 
make for good service—speaking to your 
customers, asking how they are, helping out 
when you can. “‘I particularly like to help 
the older people on my route. After all, that 
will be me someday. 

“My mom always told me,’ says Tucker, 
“Whatever you do, Charley, do it right or 
don’t do it at all. I've always tried to follow 
that advice and do my best. 

“You get back what you put into your 
work,’ he says. “If I'm nice to people, they 
are nice in return. Even the unfriendly 

A carrier for nine years, the Postal Service 
is Tucker’s second career. He was in the 
Army for 28 years. ‘“When I retired in 1976, 
I wanted something that would be a 
challenge, but would also give me contact 
with people and let me work outdoors.” The 
former top sergeant thinks he was lucky to 
be hired as a carrier. “I'm an old 
infantryman, and | like to walk.’ 

Tucker’s secret? ‘‘I’m not just a carrier— 
I'm part of my customers’ families. A carrier 
can’t just sling a bag on his back and go 
through the motions. We don’t just deliver 
mail. We deliver people's hopes 
and dreams.” = 





This year’s calendar once again salutes the 
many talented artists in the Postal Service. The 


job choosing 13 winners from the more than 
300 entries. Each winner receives a $100 prize. 
With so many good entries this year, the 
judges decided to give the following artists 
honorable mention: Dave Gonzales, artist, 
Oakland, CA Division; Laura Elizabeth Green, 
window clerk, St. Petersburg, FL; Ann Hansen, 
clerk, Shell, WY; Diane P. Johnson, rural 
carrier, Gales Ferry, CT; Juan Ricarde Macea, 
distribution clerk, Patterson, Nj; Greg 
Ponomarenko, letter carrier, North Olmsted, 





It’s time again to take a good look at the 
plans available to you in the Federal Employees 
Health Benefits Program (FEHBP). You 
owe it to yourself to compare plans and decide 
which plan is best for you. And because 
circumstances the plan that met your 
needs in 1987 may not be the best one for you 
in 1988. 

For 1988, approximately 100 additional 
prepaid plans around the country have joined 
the FEHBP, while some existing prepaid plans 
will change enrollment areas. When reviewing 
the plan coverages, give special attention to the 
new benefits that some plans have added. For 
Starters, read your copy of the “FEHBP 1988 


and disadvantages of the three major types of 
plans offered: (1) government-wide, (2) 
employee-organization and (3) comprehensive 
medical or health maintenance organization 
(HMO) plans. In addition, read your copy of 


A few minutes of your time spent comparing 
the FEHBP plans can help you pick the plan 
that is best for you and your family. a 
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‘Across the Great Divide.’’ Mike Corcoran, a distribution clerk from North Mankato, 

MN, used acrylic on Masonite. A postal employee for 21 years, he thought planes were 
a different subject for the calendar. Another of Corcoran’s paintings was selected for the 
month of November. 
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**Mail Time at Crawford Notch.”’ Robert J. Hauschild, a rural carrier at 
Stonington, CT, since 1974 and a postal employee since 1969, used watercolors 
for his picture of a mail train. He visited the station, which is now one of the 
stops on the Appalachian Trail, last year when he was on vacation. 
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“JAF Lobby.”’ Michael M. Wilk, a sign painter/letterer for the Morgan General 
Mail Facility in New York City, used acrylic on illustration board for his 
picture of a New York City postal lobby, which he painted late in the afternoon, 
“because the light had a wonderful, erie quality that I liked.” 
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*‘Untitled.’’ David L. Hyden, an illustrator at the Cincinnati, OH Post Office, 
has been a postal employee for 20 years. He began his career as a clerk and 
says being an illustrator is his “dream job.” His pencil sketch represents the 
building used by the Mt. Washington, OH, station in 1904. 
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‘‘Untitled.’’ Ken Kelbas, part-time flexible clerk at the Pt. Pleasant Beach, NJ. 
Post Office, used pastels on paper for his painting of a summer home on Cape 
Cod. He was vacationing there when the fence and the mailbox hidden behind 
“caught his eye.” 
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*‘Correspondence.”’ Anthony Gutierrez, a distribution clerk for the New Jers 
International and Bulk Mail Center, got the inspiration for this watercolor and 
pen and ink drawing while on vacation in Puerto Rico. 
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‘*Target Practice.’’ Marybeth Barraclough, an illustrator for the South Jersey 
Division in Bellmawr, NJ, has worked for the Postal Service for Il years. She 
saw just such a mailbox and thought it was a perfect metaphor for the Postal 
Service and the “potshots” people are always taking at it. 
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‘‘Who Are Those Guys?’’ Daniel L. Mihalko, currently program manager 
prohibitive mailings for the Inspection Service at Headquarters, used waterc 
to depict one of the more colorful investigations of the Inspection Service’s 
250-year history. ““When Butch Cassidy and the Sundance Kid wondered wi 
those guys were following them, the correct answer was Postal Inspectors.” 
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“‘Untitled.’’ Wayne Dodson, who used “a little airbrush, acrylic, watercolor 
and colored pencil” for this picture of an old postal scale, began his postal 
career as a clerk 15 years ago and has been an illustrator for the Richmond, 
VA, Post Office, for five years. 
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“‘Halloween.”’ Clarence W. Frank, Jr., an LSM operator for the Nashville Post 
Office for two years, used pastels and markers for his picture of a “junior” 
letter carrier trick-or-treating. 
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‘Rural Route Roosters.’’ Mike Corcoran, who also painted January’s pict 
used acrylic on canvas board for his picture of “the type of midwest habit. 
where you might find pheasants and rural carriers.” 
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‘‘Letter to Santa.’’ Peggy McLaughlin, sign painter/illustrator for the Des 
Moines Post Office, got her inspiration for this airbrush from her two young 
daughters. She has a B.A. in art from Ohio State University and taught high 
school art for five years. 
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U.S. POSTAL SERVICE 
WASHINGTON, DC. 20260-3100 


PENALTY FOR PRIVATE USE TO 
AVOID PAYMENT OF POSTAGE $300 


Greetings to Employees 


It gives me great pleasure to wish you a happy holiday 
and to thank each of you for your dedication to keeping 
the U. S. Postal Service the best in the world. It is through 
your efforts that the Postal Service has moved forward in 
1987, a year when we rededicated ourselves to serving our 
customers with pride and professionalism. 

I am proud to be a part of the postal family whose 
contributions improve our customers’ lives and add to our 
nation’s prosperity and to send you greetings in this special 
calendar that symbolizes the talents and dedication of 
postal employees throughout the nation. 

My wish for each of you is that the joy and happiness 
of this holiday season extend throughout the coming year. 


rte a: ah 
Preston R. Tisch 
Postmaster General 





Cover: “Central Park South, New York City.’’ Charles Hamer, distribution clerk, 
Madison Square Station, New York City, has worked for the Postal Service for 17 years. 
Living in New York City inspired him to paint this watercolor of Central Park. 
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